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The General Executive Board will meet in Indianapolis on Mon- 
day, December 5th, and will be in session all of that week. 


Organizer Farrell, who has been suffering a great deal as a result 


of serious internal pains, was for ten days under observation and ex- 
amination at the Mayo brothers’ hospital at Rochester, Minn., and we 
are pleased to say that the hospital] authorities in that wonderful insti- 
tution decided that it was entirely unnecessary to operate on him, and 


informed him that by dieting and taking a certain amount of exercise, 
he would, in a short time, be on the road to recovery. Brother Farrell 
is one of our best men, being in the employ of the International Union 
for about fourteen years, and we are indeed pleased that he did not have 
to undergo a serious operation. 


Optimism sometimes is moral cowardice. Some p?rsons put aside 
unpleasant situations by saying, “Oh, it will all come out right in the 
end;” never allowing that things go wrong as often as they go right. 
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THE STEEL TRUST AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL UNREST 


\7e ako) 


AS HINGTON, D. 

C. — Charges that 
the Steel Trust in- 
spired and is back- 
ing the industrial 
warfare in West 
Virginia as part 
op campaign were 
made by Frank P. Walsh, counsel 
for the United Mine Workers of 
America, and later substantiated 
by Samuel Untermyer, W. Jett 
‘Lauck, Winthrop D. Lane and oth- 
er witnesses at the hearing held in 
Washington, D. C., last week by 
Senator Kenyon’s committee on la- 
bor and education. 

“We expect to prove,” declared 
Walsh when the hearing opened, 
“that what is going on in West 
Virginia is part of a general con- 
spiracy directed by Judge Gary 
and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to destroy the powerful 
labor organizations of the country, 
which had begun to cut deeply into 
their profits. We shall show that 
this man Livesly, now under in- 
dictment for the murder of Sid 
Hatfield and Ed Chambers, two 
local peace officers friendly to the 
miners, was ready to believe that 
anything he might do in the serv- 
ice of the coal operators’ associa- 
tion in this region, where the Steel 
Trust is a dominant factor, would 
be condoned, even if he went to 
the extreme of killing men. We 
believe Judge Gary and the corpo- 
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ration as guilty of these murders 
as though the board of directors 
; had met and ordered the killing.” 


UNTERMYER BLAMES STEEL TRUST 


Walsh’s charges later were sub- 
stantiated by Samuel Untermyer of 
New York, multi-millionaire attor- 
ney and publicist, who declared, 
“This situation is a mere manifes- 
tation of the general attitude of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to the labor situation. I re- 
gard the Steel Corporation as the 
greatest enemy to industrial peace 
in this country. If the Steel Trust 
were tomorrow to express to the 
West Virginia coal operators its 
desire that they recognize the 
unions, the unions would be rec- 
ognized.” A few minutes later 
Mr. Untermyer remarked that 
“The Steel Corporation has grown 
so monstrous that it is stronger 
and bigger than the law.” 

Untermyer proved the Steel Cor- 
poration has huge holdings in West 
Virginia, and that indirectly but 
effectively it controls the policies 
of the Norfolk and West Virginia 
Railway, the Pocahontas Coal & 
Coke Company, and other concerns 
active in various parts of the dis- 
turbed area. 

Testimony that the Steel Cor- 
poration was responsible for the 
labor-baiting policies of the West 
Virginia operators was given fresh 
substantiation when, after the 
hearing had been in session for 
three days, their spokesmen flatly 
rejected offers of mediation by the 
United Mine Workers. 





RAIL MANAGERS’ WAGE 
IS DISCUSSED 


Washington, D. C.—President 
Harding receives $75,000 per an- 
num as the head of a nation of 
more than 100,000,000 people and 
the president of the Pennsylvania 
railroad is paid $75,460 per annum, 
said Congressman Parks of Ar- 
kansas. 


“Looking back across the years 
to the beginning of the life of or- 
ganized labor and the day of star- 
vation wages, what do we find?” 
he asked. 


“Without organized labor, with- 
out their battle for a just and fair 
wage and reasonable hours of 
work, what would have been the 
condition of labor today? 


“It was only at the command of 
the Congress of the United States 
that the railroads equipped their 
trains with safety appliances for 
the protection of the lives and the 
limbs of those who drive the loco- 
motive, set the brakes or direct the 
train. I recall that again and again 
these men, seeking to earn their 
bread in the sweat of their faces— 
men who were free and not slaves 
—found it necessary to appeal to 
the lawmakers, and the govern- 
ment once more stepped in and said 
that a man should not be required 
to work more than sixteen hours 
a day; and then, when the day of 
fast trains with the increased 
hours incident thereto came, and 
with the terrible responsibilities of 
life and property in the hands of 
the employes, they again found it 
necessary to appeal to the govern- 
ment to say what should be a day’s 
work. 

“From the day the first piece of 
steel was laid until this hour, the 
railroads have demanded from the 
laborer all that physical endurance 
and the laws of the land wouia per- 
mit; they have taken from the pub- 
lic every ounce of flesh they were 
able to extract; they have never 
yielded until they had fought every 
inch of the way and exhausted 
every remedy known to the law; 
they have demanded of communi- 
ties rights of way, station sites and 
bonuses; they have received from 
the hands of the government enor- 
mous tracts of land to induce them 
to extend their lines, until today 
their properties are worth $20,- 
000,000,000. 














“Yet, while you and I and the 
world are safely sleeping after a 
day’s work, these railroad em- 
ployes, who are so severely cen- 
sured when they stand up for what 
they deem to be their rights, and 
even threaten to strike, must go 
out into the night and into the 
storm and rain, doing their part to 
keep the wheels of trade moving 
and to silence the how] of the wolf 
at the door. Shall we condemn the 
man for using the only weapon for 
his defense that he has? 

“Let us inquire if he is really 
overpaid under present conditions. 
The labor board has recently said 
that the average day’s wage for 
all classes of railway employes is 
$4.54. Allowing nothing for sick- 
ness or vacations, taking out only 
the four Sabbath days a month, he 
works twenty-six days a month, 
and earns $118.04, or $1,416.48 for 
a full year. Naturally, some de- 
duction must be made for sickness. 
It is easy to see that this is not 
sufficient to supply a man of family 
with the necessities of life.” 

Congressman Parks included in 
his speech a long list of high 
salaries paid railroad officials and 
attorneys. 
Pennsylvania—the average salary 
of twenty of these individuals is 
$30,722.50. 





RAILROADS AND THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE 


New York.—Railroads are using 
government funds to hamper the 
American merchant marine is the 
charge made by United States Sen- 
ator Ransdell of Louisiana, in a 
speech in this city. 

The speaker called attention to 
copies of contracts between rail- 
road systems and foreign shipping 
lines that are filed with the inter- 
state commerce commission. 

In these contracts the railroads 
agree to use their best efforts to 
secure freight for the foreign ship- 


On one railroad—the 
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ping companies to the exclusion of 
American ships. 


“Exclusive use of facilities is 
granted in many cases, free wharf- 
age and freight handling is given, 
special arrangements on through 
bills of lading are made, and many 
other privileges are accorded.” 


These railroad owners are re- 
ferred to by Senator Ransdell as 
“international Americans.” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
shown to have contracted with 
Furness, Withy & Co., a British 
corporation, “to promote the busi- 
ness of the said steamship line” 
as against “their individual and 
mutual competitors.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
agrees with the North German 
Lloyd line to give that company 
the free use of piers, sheds, coal 
yards and warehouses; to try to 
get the vessels of the line exempt 
from city, harbor and county taxes, 
and do its best to get mail contracts 
for these foreign steamers. 

The railroad further agrees to 
always deliver to the company’s 
steamers the best Cumberland coal 
at a price “that shall be always 50 
cents per ton under the market 
value at Baltimore.” 

The Boston & Albany Railroad 
agrees to grant the Cunard Steam- 
ship Line, another English corpor- 
ation, “the free and exclusive use 
of certain piers,” to “make all rea- 
sonable efforts to secure the 
amount of export freight required 
by said steamship company,” and 
under certain conditions pledges 
“a reduced rate of 214 cents per 
hundred pounds for freight in car- 
load lots.” 

Senator Ransdell shows that 
while these “international Ameri- 
cans” are plotting against Ameri- 
can ships, they are campaigning 
against the American merchant 
marine, which is being slowly 


pounded to pieces by unpatriotic 
methods that no other country 
would tolerate. 








The southern lawmaker exposed 
the claim of these “international 
Americans” that high wages’ is 
wrecking the American merchant 
marine, He said: “Our private 
companies operate ships, in spite 
of high wages paid to labor, in suc- 
cessful competition with the world, 
because of greater efficiency.” 

The speech is of especial interest 
to organized wage workers because 
of its expose of methods employed 
by railroads that are now attempt- 
ing to beat down wages of em- 
ployes, and are urging the repeal 
of the seamen’s law.—News Let- 
ter. 





FAKE CO-OPS QUIT UNDER 
STATE PROBE 

New York.—Fearing criminal 
prosecution as the result of a probe 
by New York officials, the Co-Op- 
erative Society of America has an- 
nounced that it will cease doing 
business in this state. 

The society is headed by three 
men who are trustees for 10 acres 
of sandy land in Michigan that is 
worth about $25 an acre. The trus- 
tees are a self-perpetuating body 
to administer this “estate” for the 
benefit of unnamed persons there- 
after to become beneficiaries 
through the purchase of “beneficial 
interest” certificates. 

With this as a ground work, the 
promoters issued millions of dollars 
in securities. There are no officers 
other than the trustees and the 
certificate purchasers have no voice 
in the management of affairs. 

Salesmen sell the certificates on 
a percentage basis. The buyer is 
told that when a certain number of 
certificates are sold in his neigh- 
borhood the society will open a 
grocery store which will give him 
a rebate on goods purchased. 
Under the plan funds without limit 
rolled into the coffers of these pro- 
moters, who have made the man 
who invented the gold brick look 
like an amateur. 
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Last summer Federal 


Judge 
Landis enjoined the society from 


selling stock in Illinois. The court 
said: “The whole thing is unclean 
wherever you touch it.” It is 
stated that millions of dollars were 
secured from Illinois citizens be- 
fore the Landis order was issued. 
Genuine Rochdale co-operators 
are doing their utmost to expose 
the methods of these alleged “co- 
operators.”—News Letter. 





Suit was filed recently in Fed- 
eral Court by the Shea & Donnelly 
Co., stone dealers of Bedford, Ind., 
representing twenty-five other 
stone concerns, for an injunction 
against officials of the St. Louis 
Building Trades Council and St. 
Louis local of the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters of North America, 
restraining them from interfering 
with the quarrying, shipment and 
installation of stone from these 
companies in St. Louis, it being al- 
leged that a “secondary boycott” 
has been instituted against the 
company.—St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. 





The national debt of the United 
States has grown from $1,028,000,- 
000 in 1913 to $24,974,000,000 in 
1920. The appropriation to the 
army and navy in 1912 was $244,- 
177,000, while in 1921 it had 
reached $1,422,752,000. — Boston 
Herald. 





Of the distribution of $4,582,- 
000,000 federal expenses during 
1920, 63 per cent. was spent on 
past wars, 29 per cent. on future 
wars, 5 per cent. on civil depart- 
ments, 2 per cent. on public works 
and 2 per cent. for education, pub- 
lic health and development.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Trade unionism, like Time, 
knows neither beginning nor end. 
It is the Genesis and Revelations 
of the human soul. 
























(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


EADING the newspapers at the time of the ending or settlement 
R- the railroad strike, one who did not know the situation would 

be led to believe that the settlement was an absolute defeat for 
the railroad brotherhoods. On the contrary, the settlement was a com- 
plete victory for the brotherhoods, although they have not expressed 
themselves to this effect. It would not be good policy for them to do so. 
They will have to fight later on to hold their present conditions. The 
truth of the matter is, when the brotherhoods took up the question as 
to whether or not they would accept the reduction handed down by the 
Railroad Wage Board, they referred it to their membership, and, ac- 
cording to reports, by an overwhelming majority the membership de- 
cided to reject the decision of the Board; that is, that they accept the 
12 per cent. reduction in wages. They also decided to hold the strike 
order in abeyance, leaving it in the hands of the general executive board 
of their organizations. This actually meant an indefinite postponement 
of their action, or the strike. My opinion is—and I think I know a little 
something about the situation—that the railroad brotherhoods had no 
intention of striking for some time on the first decision of the Railroad 
Wage Board. In the meantime, the railroad companies, especially the 
Pennsylvania, which is one of the largest and wealthiest, were infring- 
ing on the rights of the men; setting aside certain conditions that had 
existed for some time past; practically openly defying the Railroad 
Wage Board. Eventually the railroad companies decided that they were 
going to further reduce the wages of the men 10 per cent. and were 
going to put it into effect immediately. This was in direct conflict 
with the Esch-Cummins law which established the Railroad Wage Board, 
because under that law, the men cannot raise their wages nor can the 
companies reduce wages until they have failed in conference between 
themselves to reach an agreement, and then submit the matter for final 
decision to the Railroad Wage Board: This procedure obtains ever since 
the passage of this law. The companies, from open statements, had 
decided to violate the law. The employes knew very well that the time 
had come for them to act. They had already received authority from 
their general membership to call a strike. This second reduction of 10 
per cent. would mean, for the year, a 22 per cent. reduction, and that 
is not all perhaps they would have to accept, because if the brother- 
hoods allowed the railroads to do this, it would only be a question of 
three or four months when they would perhaps put into effect another 
reduction in wages, so the brotherhood chiefs decided on calling the 
strike around the first of November. The government in Washington 
realizing the danger confronting the country called in the representa- 
tives of the Railroad Wage Board and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; consultations were held in the Cabinet, and it was decided 
that the government ought to act, and the government did act and au- 
thorized the Railroad Wage Board to enforce the law. That meant that 
the railroad companies could not put into effect. a reduction in wages 
without having it first approved by. the. Railroad Wage Board. They 
told the gentlemen representing the railroad companies that the law 
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was going to be applied to them just as well as to the men, and were 
they to violate the law they would be held responsible. The decision 
of the Railroad Wage Board was that they would take up in regular 
order the desire of the companies for a further reduction in wages, 
but that they could not possibly get around to considering the matter 
until some time next July, or, perhaps, later. They advised the repre- 
sentatives of the men to accept the first reduction of 12 per cent. and 
continue to work, and the men representing the brotherhoods decided 
to accept the advice of the Railroad Wage Board and the railroad com- 
panies’ representatives decided that they also had better respect the 
law. Therefore, the second reduction in wages which was to be put 
into effect by the companies was withdrawn until some time after next 
July. Perhaps it may not come up until September or October, and 
we are safe in saying that business in general cannot be any worse 
than it is now, and there is every hope that conditions in general will 
be better so that the railroads may be making more money; the wheels 
of industry may perhaps be turning more generally than at present, 
and conditions everywhere may have improved to such an extent that 
the railroad organizations may be able to convince the Railroad Wage 
Board that they are entitled at least to their present conditions, and, 
perhaps, a betterment of those conditions. The main point is that it 
was a complete victory for the membership and an absolute defeat 
for the railroad companies. Not only has the reduction been prevented, 
but the railroad companies have been compelled to recognize the em- 
ployes’ representatives, chosen by the employes—something that was 
irritating the general membership of the brotherhoods—and this is 
important. Of course, we are all very much pleased that the strike 
has been averted. It would have materially affected our organization 
and undoubtedly idleness would prevail to some extent, but not to the 
extent it would have prevailed some years ago, because the motor truck, 
on which the greatest majority of our membership are now employed, 
would be forced into operation and it would be nothing strange to have 
chauffeurs running trucks across the country delivering food stuff and 
other products necessary to maintain communities. We are pleased 
that the strike was settled and, although the men on the railroads were 
deprived of taking the action they had decided to take, and while in 
our judgment they would have won the strike, it is well that their 
strength be reserved as long as they got an honorable settlement. It 
was laughable and indeed pitiable to see how the chambers of com- 
merce in different parts of the country were organizing forces to carry 
on the work of the railroad men and the messages they were sending 
to the railroad companies as to what they were willing to do; with the 
press of the nation attacking the railroad organizations; wealth and 
capital with all their power and venom endeavoring to destroy the use- 
fulness of the organizations and to create in the minds of the public 
a bitterness against those organizations. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Boston pointed to the fact that Lloyd George stood up and refused to be 
bulldozed by the railroad organizations and was successful in breaking 
the railroad strike. This is absolutely false and if it was true condi- 
tions in England are very different from what they are in this country. 
England is a small country and the great seaports in any part of the 
country could easily be reached by trucks. It is different crossing a 
continent such as ours and carrying food products as would have to 
be done in case of a railroad strike. Some of those whitewash patriots 
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who were idling behind and pushing the workers forward during the 
war, judging from their actions, have no more conception of the dis- 
aster and seriousness that would result if a railroad strike took place, 
and continued for any length of time, than a two-year-old child has of 
the power of the mighty ocean. The government in Washington real- 
ized the seriousness of the whole situation and exercised its power to 
bring about a settlement—something on which the government is to be 
congratulated. The settlement of the strike has had a beneficial effect 
on our organization, because undoubtedly had the railroad workers 
been forced to accept a further reduction in wages, the express com- 
pany would fall in line and immediately make application for a re- 
duction for their employes. This procedure, we hope, has been averted, 
at least until after a decision has been rendered by the Railroad Wage 
Board on the railroad situation, and, as stated above, by that time we 
are hopeful that conditions in general will present a more healthy ap- 
pearance. Anyway, conditions cannot be any worse than they are at 
the present time, with hundreds of thousands of men out of work every- 
where, and the masses of people facing a long, bitter winter. It is well 
for all concerned—rich and poor—that the strike of the railroad work- 
ers has been settled, for while Boston and New York had, according to 
their reports, provisions sufficient to last them for fourteen days, it is 
fearful to imagine what might have happened at the end of that time. 
One thing alone is certain, that the millions of workers would not suffer 
starvation if food was within the walls of a city. If it necessitated 
brutality to obtain food for the suffering women and children, the toil- 
ers would have that food. We had no desire to see such a condition in 
this age of civilization, so we repeat again that the government deserves 
to be congratulated by the people of the entire country for bringing 
about a settlement. 





HE action of the Circuit Court of Appeals by which part of Judge 

Anderson’s injunction against the United Mine Workers was set 

aside is another proof that some judges are liable to err in their 
judgment and decisions. Judge Anderson decided that there was a con- 
spiracy between the United Mine Workers and the union mine opera- 
tors to injure the non-union operators in West Virginia and enjoined 
the mine workers from further organizing the miners working in West 
Virginia, and also went so far as to say that the collecting of dues by 
the check-off system had a tendency to help in the conspiracy because 
those dues thus collected were being used to defray the expenses of 
organizers, etc., in the West Virginia fields. Perhaps some of our mem- 
bers do not thoroughly understand what the check-off system means. 
Let me explain. The check-off system means that the dues of the mine 
workers are collected by the mine bosses and turned over to the union. 
In this way each month the secretary of the local union advises the 
mine officials as to the amount of dues and assessments against each 
man and the bookkeeper at the mine sends to the local a check covering 
the total and deducts same from the individual miner’s pay envelope. 
This system was first started in the Illinois district when W. D. Ryan 
was an Officer in that district, about twenty-five years ago, and has 
grown and spread into other states, viz., Indiana, Ohio, part of Penn- 
sylvania, part of Kentucky and most of the northwest. There has 
never been any question about getting rid of this system in the contro- 
versies existing during discussions between the mine operators and 
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the mine workers on wage scales. In other words, the employers have 
been perfectly satisfied with it, because considerable inconvenience was 
experienced by the mine operators when men were placed at the mouth 
of the mine to collect dues from each man who entered the mine in the 
morning or on pay days. The men were delayed; many arguments aris- 
ing, and it was generally discomforting to both the union and the em- 
ployers and not one employer in the mining industry that we know of 
that had adopted this system was anxious to get rid of it. It was a 
mutual understanding between the miners and their employers that has 
been in existence for over twenty years in many districts. Shortly 
after the war, when the question of a strike came up because the miners 
were asking for an increase in wages, the government had certain con- 
trol over the mines, and Fuel Administrator Garfield helped in the 
negotiations between the employers and the employes and with the 
consent of the national government the check-off system was allowed 
to remain and was agreed to by the employers, the men and the govern- 
ment for a period of two years. That contract does not expire until 
next April, but Judge Anderson’s decision ordered that contract, par- 
ticipated in by the government, to be broken and enjoined the opera- 
tors and the men against collecting dues by the check-off system. We 
are pleased to know, without going into the case very much, pending a 
further hearing, that the Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago, imme- 
diately suspended that part of the injunction, and we are hopeful that 
when a hearing in full is held on the injunction prohibiting the miners 
from doing any organizing in West Virginia, that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals will dissolve this temporary injunction, because, in our judg- 
ment, it is illegal, unconstitutional, and prevents a local union from 
endeavoring to organize men into unions so that they might benefit 
themselves by such organization. We do not believe that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals was in any way governed by the action of the miners, 

who had decided that if their agreement was broken by the employers; 

that is, if the employers obeyed the order of the court and broke the 
agreement which was entered into and participated in by the United 
States government, the miners were not going to continue working. 
Already about thirty thousand miners in Indiana had quit work. They 
had threatened to quit work in several other districts when the decision 
of Judge Anderson was reversed. It is indeed fortunate for industry, 
and for the people as a whole, that the Circuit Court decided that it was 
not necessary to compel the operators and miners to break their work- 
ing agreement, thereby paralyzing the industry of the nation. The 
miners, when they quit work are not in a hurry to go back, and if at 
the beginning of a long winter the mines were closed down, ‘at the end 
of three or four months the nation would be in a fearful condition for 
the want of coal. All of this would have resulted because of the fact 
that a federal judge enjoined both the men and the operators from 
carrying out a contract, in their opinion, lawfully entered into. 


—————— 





OMETIMES it is a bad practice to keep men in office too long, and 
S they should not be retained unless they render the best service 
possible to the organization by which they are employed. How- 
ever, splendid results are obtained in many instances by retaining the 
same man in office, because from year to year he acquires a fund of 
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experience which is helpful to the membership he represents. Any 
man who fails to profit by his experience is not a fit man to have work- 
ing for an organization. A man may not be worth very much to an 
organization immediately upon his employment. It takes two or three 
years to properly break a man in and make him in any way safe for 
either a local or International union. You cannot expect to take a 
man off a truck today and make him a diplomat of the type we 
need, able to go in and argue with a number of smooth employers, who 
are represented by the smoothest, most cold-blooded lawyers that can 
be procured. It is almost impossible to imagine how Labor has been 
able to cope with them at all. The men that Labor has developed, who 
are able to go out and battle their way in argument, produce facts, and 
hold their own against the odds that confront them, is indeed, to say 
the least, surprising. The labor movement has developed men who 
are able to hold their own in the conference, on the public platform 
and in the press, but this cannot be done in a year or two and it will 
never be done by some individuals who have refused to move ahead, 
who refuse to be enlightened, who refuse to profit by their experience, 
who believe because they have gained a little imagine they can, by 
their backward tactics, overcome everything. I say to our officers and 
to our unions that loud talking and threatening language will not get 
us anything. There is indeed a great responsibility placed upon the 
shoulders of local and international officers of a labor union. Men 
representing the membership of any organization should remember that 
the old-time blustering tactics, which were adopted years ago (and 
that a few men continue to retain) are worn out, useless, undignified 
and discreditable to the individual, and the union that he represents. 
An International officer, from the years of experience that he has had 
(and the writer contends that he should endeavor to improve his mind 
each year), can almost tell the outcome of a controversy before it 
begins. The same condition obtains amongst many of our local offi- 
cers throughout the country. For instance, in a city where the men 
are not very well organized, we know that it is impossible to win a 
strike. We have before our eyes a map of the district where men will 
fight and win and the district where men will fight arid lose. We know 
the caliber of employers we have to deal with in each city. We know 
the kind of industrial years when it is profitable for unions to make 
a noise. We know the dangers surrounding each union each year; the 
result of contests in the past that were ill-considered, and we say to 
you honestly that this year in nearly every district it is impossible to 
obtain any increase in wages or any shortening of hours until this in- 
dustrial depression passes over, and the set of officers that insist on 
getting substantial changes in their agreements are doing so at the 
risk of losing their unions, jeopardizing the work that it has taken 
years to accomplish and destroying the conditions that are at present 
enjoyed by the membership. Such men are dangerous and such men 
cannot continue to function for local unions very long because it will 
take but a short time for the unions to realize how pin-headed and 
dangerous their judgment has been. Of course, this is not true in all 
districts or in all unions, for there are some isolated districts where 
men are working for very low wages and are entitled to a betterment 
of their conditions, but in 90 per cent. of the cities and towns in this 
country at the.present time where our craft is organized, it is true that 
it is impossfble, at this time, to change conditions. This means also 
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that we must not change conditions downward. We must fight against 
reductions as much as possible. Every dollar that we are receiving 
today we are entitled to and we are going to try to hold. If we fight 
and lose that which we have struggled to obtain it will be a fight forced 
on us which we cannot avoid. If there is any way to compromise, it 
would perhaps be better to settle that way, because fighting during 
this period of unemployment is dangerous, very dangerous for the in- 
dustry in which we are engaged, for the men and for the employer. 
We, therefore, rely on you, the local officers, to use your best judgment 
in trying to hold the conditions that you now have, until this storm 
of industrial unrest blows over. If you fail in this supreme test the 
men whom you represent will despise you in the years to come. There 
is indeed a great responsibility on your shoulders. Realize the im- 
portance of your task and do not be afraid to speak up. Speak the 
words that even the majority may not like to hear, and tell the truth 
as you see it, and if you are defeated, time will tell who was right, 
but, above all, protect the union that you have helped to make. Those 
honest working men in your charge and keeping have only you to guide 
them, and it is your duty to be loyal to them and save them from them- 
selves if necessary so that the union may continue to live. Remember 
this industrial depression will pass over, and if we can only retain our 
unions where they are now, or until we again experience flourishing 
times—in a year or so—then we can go ahead, and perhaps beyond 
where we are now, but the watchwords of every officer in every local 
union at this time should be: Hold on. Be patient. Organize. 





HE following is copy of a letter which I had occasion to send to 

Brother Fitzgerald, Grand President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 

way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes. The letter explains itself. I am also publishing letter 
received from Brother Fitzgerald, in which you will notice he makes it 
clear to his vice-presidents that our jurisdiction is not to be interfered 
with: 


“Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 31, 1921. 


“EE. H. Fitzgerald, Second National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Dear Sir and Brother—I have received complaints from Boston 
and Philadelphia, that your representatives in those districts are en- 
couraging teamsters and chauffeurs to leave our organization and secure 
membership in yours. 

“I want to ask you to write a letter to your Victory Lodge in Phil- 
adelphia and to your local in Boston, stating clearly that it is a viola- 
tion of the laws governing both International Unions, and a distinct 
violation of our jurisdiction rights for your organization to admit to 
membership teamsters and chauffeurs. I would like to have a copy of 
your letter. 

“T trust you will take care of this matter immediately so that I 
will have an answer to this communication, also copy of your letter to 
your membership for our General Executive Board, which will meet 
some time the end of the month of November. 

“IT want to say further that unless your International refrains from 
infringing on our jurisdiction that I will be compelled to bring the 
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matter to the attention of the American Federation of Labor, and I 
want the friendly relations that have always existed between the two 
Internationals to continue. 
“Hoping to hear from you soon and with kindest regards, I am, 
“Fraternally yours, 
“DANIEL J. TOBIN, General President.” 


“Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes 
“Second National Bank Building 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, November 2, 1921. 


“Mr. Geo. W. Eastty, V. G. P., Continental Hotel, New York, N. Y.: 
“Mr. F. Theisen, V. G. P., 361 Woodruff Ave., Mt. Washington P. O., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


“Gentlemen and Brothers—Under date of October 31, 1921, Brother 
Daniel J. Tobin, General President, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, writes as follows: 

““T have received complaints from Boston and Philadelphia, that 
your representatives in those districts are encouraging teamsters and 
chauffeurs to leave our organization and secure membership in yours. 

“‘T want to ask you to write a letter to your Victory Lodge of 
Philadelphia and to your local in Boston, stating clearly that it is a 
violation of the law governing both International Unions, and a dis- 
tinct violation of our jurisdiction rights for your organization to admit 
to membership teamsters and chauffeurs. I would like to have a copy 
of your letter. 

“*T trust you will take care of this matter immediately so that I 
will have an answer to this communication, also copy of your letter to 
your membership for our General Executive Board, which will meet 
some time the end of the month of November. 

“*T want to say further that unless your International refrains 
from infringing on our jurisdiction that I will be compelled to bring the 
matter to the attention of the American Federation of Labor, and I 
want the friendly relations that have always existed between the two 
Internationals to continue. 

“ ‘Hoping to hear from you soon and with kindest regards, I am,’ 

“It is quite necessary that the jurisdiction of Brother Tobin’s or- 
ganization be respected. This, of course, has reference to teamsters 
and chauffeurs employed by the American Railway Express Company, 

and refers particularly to the situation in Philadelphia. 

“You are therefore requested to see that all lodges in your district 
observe the jurisdictional rights of Brother Tobin’s organization. 

“Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) “E. H. FITZGERALD, Grand President.” 





The Kansas district of the So long as the steel companies 
United Mine Workers of America persist in the employment of spies 
has been suspended by John L. and “under-cover” men to combat 
Lewis and all district officers are the labor men, all their professions 
summarily removed from office, it of good will toward labor may be 
was reported recently—Washing- discounted 100 per cent.—New 
ton Star. York World. — 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Have 
just returned from the California 
State Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion, where I represented Local 
490 of Vallejo. They have a mem- 
bership of 137, and as good, and 
probably the best, wage scale in 
the country. 

Brother Casey, Second Vice- 
President of the Brotherhood, gave 
the teamster delegates at the con- 
vention a dinner, and in the talks 
that followed the repast it was 
brought out that while the team- 
sters were not making much prog- 
ress at present they were holding 
their own, which is an excellent re- 
port for these times. 

While at the convention, I dis- 
cussed with many delegates the 
building trades strike in San Fran- 
cisco that has harassed that com- 
munity .since May 1, 1921. I 
learned that had it not been for 
Brother Casey’s foresight, courage 
and diplomacy, Local 85 and other 
locals in the Bay districts would 
have been drawn into the vortex 
of the struggle and no doubt would 
have been practically destroyed. 

So I take this occasion to inform 
you of the many splendid things 
that I heard, not from teamsters 
alone, but from men representing 
all crafts, who paid their tributes 
to Brother Casey for his sterling 
worth, not alone to the teamsters’ 
organization, but to Organized La- 
bor in general. 

A man of his type is like an 
oasis in the desert, he radiates 
strength, instills hope, and does 
not say to his people “go” but 
“come”. He is a real leader, and 
a tower of strength for the right. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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I would be pleased to hear from 
you when it is convenient for you 
to write. 

The Los Angeles -Local, figura- 
tively speaking, is like “Moham- 
med’s Coffin,” between the heaven 
and the earth. There are a very 
few attending the meetings, and 
those who do seem to mistrust each 
other. I prophesy that when the 
bosses begin to increase hours and 
decrease pay the “dear brothers” 
will see the light. 

I read your articles—every word 
of them—and to say that I enjoy 
them would not express it. More 
power to you. May you go on 
with the work, helping, analyzing 
and pointing the way to the over- 
worked and underpaid men of our 
craft, and all crafts for that mat- 
ter, out of the economic wilderness 
into the land of decent working 
conditions and adequate wages and 
an eight-hour day. These are the 
wishes of J. B. DALE. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


I read your letter to our general 
membership in the International 
Magazine with great interest, and 
everyone I have come in contact 
with since the first report of your 
resignation was in the papers says, 
“Tobin is right,” or “Dan is right,” 
and other comment was: “Gom- 
pers wants to be in the limelight 
too much,” and “it’s no use cater- 
ing to those higher up, politicians 
or others, who hate Labor,” etc. 

Well, we little thought poor 
Maguire would be gone so soon 
when we were in Atlantic City re- 
cently, and one of the last words 
he said was, “Bill, I am so bad tell 
Tom and Dan.” So it shows he 











was thinking of our International 
when he left this world. We could 
ill afford to lose him here, as he 
was strictly an International man, 
and that’s more than you can say 
for some. He was 53 years old 
and is being buried Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

The unemployment _ situation 
here is very bad and the confer- 
ence in Washington did us no good 
here, as the people whom our 
mayor called into conference were 
the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce 
who brought on the open-shop 
fight in the building trades and 
who by their actions caused the 
stoppage of work by the contrac- 
tors. 

I do hope you are enjoying the 
best of health, as I am. 

With very best wishes, 

WM. H. ASHTON. 


CASEY THE COP 


Funny guy, policeman Casey, he 
can see straight through a 
wall, 

An’ can spot a prowlin’ sneak-thief 
watchin’ out to make a haul. 

He can look right round the corner 
in the middle of the night, 

And get on the job like lightnin’ 
when a roughneck starts a 
fight. 

He seems always to be watchin’ 
when there’s trouble any- 
where, 

But he never sees us bathin’ in the 
fountain on the square. 





Mix-ups do not last a minute if 
they’re started on our street; 

When them tough nuts want a riot 
they get off o’ Casey’s beat. 

We don’t dasst to swipe an orange 
off a push cart any more, 

Or get rid of bogus quarters in the 
blind Eyetalian’s store. 

Casey’d grab us in a minute if we 
pinched a chunk o’ coal, 

But he never sees us strippin’ to 
get in our swimmin’ hole. 
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When the streets is like an oven in 
a cellar bakin’ shop, 

An’ a feller keeps on wiltin’ till he 
thinks he’s goin’ to flop, 

We sneak down behind the statues, 
peel our rags off to the skin, 

Wait until there’s no one lookin’ 
but the sparrows, an’ git in. 

Casey always passes by us half a 
dozen times a day, 

But he’s lookin’ out for trouble 
that might start across the 
way. 


He’s a tough old bird, is Casey; 
when a guy gets in a scrap 

He is loaded in the wagon with an 
awful messy map. 

Even kids will holler murder when 
he grabs ’em by the hair 
After they’ve been rollin’ ivories 

underneath the school house 
stair. 
Nothin’ that his job is stoppin’ ever 
gits away from him, 
But he doesn’t ever see us when 
we strip to take a swim. 
—J. J. Montague. 





To repeat mechanically the same 
task, whether it be teaching, sell- 
ing, bookkeeping, or laying bricks, 
is not work; that is labor. If you 
leave the engine of your automobile 
running while it stands at the curb, 
the motor burns fuel and oil, goes 
through all the motions, and in 
time will wear itself out; but the 
car performs no work. Thousands 
of men are running the car of their 
life with the throttle wide open, 
without noticing that the wheels 
are spinning deeper and deeper 
into the sand; thousands are chug- 
ging merrily along roads, with a 
stone wall just around the next 
turn. Effort alone won’t do it. It 
must be definite, constructive ef- 
fort; it must be continuous, and it 
must produce results. — Clerks’ 
Journal. 





The best mirror in which to see 
yourself is your Work. 








LUMBER MIDDLE MEN ARE 
LUMBER BARONS 


Seattle—Lumber middle men are 
a myth—they are lumber barons, 
operating through subsidiary com- 
panies, says Harry W. Call, secre- 
tary of the International Union of 
Timber Workers, in replying to a 
local newspaper’s statement that 
retail lumber yards are making a 
profit of 41 per cent. over mill 
prices, that 10 per cent. is the mill 
man’s profit and 10 per cent. the 
contractor’s profit. 


Secretary Call quotes official rec- 
ords to show that lumber owners 
are the middle men, and where the 
opposite is true, the middle man is 
forced to hold prices. 

Reference is made to a recent 
statement by the Department of 
Commerce that one group of lum- 
ber owners in the northwest con- 
trol 95,700,000,000 feet of standing 
timber. 

This group has organized the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
which is the selling agency of 
twelve companies. 

“Other large corporations in the 
lumber industry have gigantic sell- 
ing agences,” said Secretary Call. 
They are their own retailers. 

“The mill owners who own no 
timber are at the mercy of those 
who own large tracts of timber and 
who have extensive selling agen- 
cies. The larger owners can wipe 
them off the industrial map with 
but scant effort. 

“It has been claimed by the tim- 
ber owners that the ‘public will not 
buy.’ In truth, the public can not 
buy, and slashing wage reductions 
have not helped to put the public in 
a position to buy. They have 
served but ont purpose, that of re- 
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ducing the purchasing power of all. 
“Low wages has made low busi- 
ness.”—News Letter. 





LOWER WAGES FOR WORK. 
ERS—U. S. OFFICIALS 
GET MORE 


Washington.—While the govern- 
ment swells the deafening chorus 
for wage reductions, there is no 
censure against the federal reserve 
bank of New York—maintained 
and controlled by the government 
—for its salary increase of nearly 
300 per cent. to 21 officials. 

The figures were prepared by 
John Skelton Williams, former 
comptroller of the currency, and 
were used by Senator Heflin of 
Alabama in a reply to Senator Nel- 
son of Minnesota, who disapproved 
“high” wages. 

The figures show that 21 persons 
connected with the federal reserve 
bank of New York were formerly 
paid a total of $121,800 a year. 
They are now paid a total of 
$349,000 a year. 

Formerly, the average for each 
of these persons was $5,800 a year, 
but the average is now $11,800 a 
year. 

Some of the increases are: Ben- 
jamin Strong, from $30,000 to 
$50,000; Pierre Jay, from $16,000 
to $30,000; J. H. Case, from 
$20,000 to $30,000; E. R. Kenzel, 
from $4,000 to $25,000; L. F. 
Sailer, from $7,000 to $25,000; G. 
L. Harrison, from $4,000 to $22,- 
000; L. H. Hendricks, from $6,000 
to $18,000; Shepard Morgan, from 
$5,000 to $15,000. 

“The next time one of you sen- 
ators feel called on to get up here 
and lambast labor,” said Senator 
Heflin, “I suggest that you clean 
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up the high salary scandal at the 
reserve bank in New York.”— 
News Letter. 


MERCHANTS AND LABOR 
‘ UNIONS 


Fifty or more years ago the mer- 
chant was a hard-working, plain- 
living individual, his necessities 
governed by his business, his stock 
of goods by the demand of his 
trade. 

In those days wage-workers were 
earning small wages for an ex- 
tremely long work-day; their de- 
mands were limited by a small pay 
envelope; their amusement practi- 
cally limited to conversation; sel- 
dom discarding his overalls, except 
to attend a funeral, marriage or 
church, when he wore his tri- 
yearly Sunday best. 

The demands of the wage-work- 
ers, who constituted the great ma- 
jority of consumers, limited the 
turn-over and profits to the mer- 
chant, hence the status of the mer- 
chant was little, if any, better than 
the wage-worker. Long hours and 
small income was the rule. 

With the rise of the labor unions 
came better wages and a shorter 
work-day. This was followed by 
an early-closing movement of the 
merchants. Higher wages created 
a bigger demand for necessities 
and so-called luxuries. The profits 
were greater and his variety of 
stock greatly extended. By rapid 
disposal of his own stock he now 
has quantity, quality and variety; 
and above all, some leisure to enjoy 
life. The labor unions have raised 
the standard of living of all layers 
of society, the merchant being no 
exception to the rule. 

What, then, does a strong labor 
movement mean to the merchant? 
Just this: It means that the wage- 
worker has enough to spend for the 
necessaries and some of the lux- 
uries of life; a $25 suit instead of a 
$10 one; a $3 hat instead of a fifty- 
cent one; better furniture at home, 
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with other comforts; good seats at 
theaters, with a little saved against 
future debt accumulation. 

A poorly paid non-union worker 
is brother to a pauper; that is, he 
is a poor customer at best—even if 
he can remain honest and pay his 
debts. The non-union worker would 
be still worse off if it were not that 
the labor unions were the means of 
his getting more money—when 
union scales increase, the non- 
union worker can get a little more 
money, can creep a little closer to 
the union scale—getting something 
which he did not help to acquire. 

It is seldom you see a union 
worker begging; he is too proud, 
too self-respecting, to do so. The 
union worker lives from 10 to 50 
per cent. better than the non- 
union worker. The union worker 
is the merchant’s one best friend.— 
Labor Clarion. 


WILLING TO TAKE LOSSES; 
WANT NO PRYING RECEIVER 


Baltimore. — Representatives of 
a majority of the policyholders in 
the Employers’ Mutual Insurance 
and Service Company, the strike 
insurance concern which the State 
Insurance Department charges to 
be insolvent and unable to meet its 
obligations, and for which a re- 
ceiver has been asked, have peti- 
tioned the court to postpone the 
hearing on the receivership appli- 
cation for 30 days. They want 
time to work out a plan of reorgan- 
ization, declaring that they do not 
desire a receivership, being willing 
to stand their losses in order to 
keep the company going. The 
committee of the majority policy- 
holders is composed of three em- 
ploying printers, two of whom 
locked out their workmen May 2. 
A receivership for the company 
may mean that the methods of the 
concern in attempting to break 
strikes will be investigated, hence 
the purpose of these employers in 
opposing the proceedings. The 
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State Insurance Department has 
examined the financial affairs of 
the company and has reported to 
the court that the concern is in- 
solvent, having liabilities exceed- 
ing assets by more than a million 
dollars. The employers opposing 
the receivership evidently hope to 
uncover an angel to square ac- 
counts in the event the court grants 
the thirty-day postponement. — 
News Letter. 


THRIFT PLAN COLLAPSES 


More than 10,000 workers 
throughout the industrial regions 
east of Chicago have been “stung” 
by the collapse of the National 
Thrift Bond Corporation. 

Thrift bonds to the amount of 
$700,000 were sold by the corpora- 
tion on the installment plan to 
these workers. Employers aided 
the scheme by deducting payments 
from the pay envelope. 

The corporation deposited a 
group of government, state and 
municipal securities in a trust 
fund as a pledge for their thrift 
bonds, but the market value of the 
securities has dropped on an aver- 
age of 30 per cent., and as this af- 
fected the interest on the thrift 
bonds, the corporation is now 
wrecked. 

The workers are offered the poor 
consolation that if they wait 20 or 
30 years, when the government, 
state and municipal securities ma- 
a they will receive payment in 

ull. 








DUSTS CAUSE DEATHS 
Washington — An investigation 
of the various types of respirators 
used by workers in numerous in- 
dustries in preventing the inhala- 
tion of injurious dusts is to be un- 
dertaken at the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
experiment station of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 
Stone dusts and metal dusts that 
are breathed by miners, stone cut- 
ters and metal polishers have been 
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the cause of much pulmonary dis- 
ease, incapacitating many workers 
and at times resulting in early 
deaths. “ 

Investigators have learned that 
the finest particles of dust of a size 
far too small to be seen by the un- 
aided eye are the ones that lodge 
in the lungs and do most damage. 
At present little is known of the 
merits of the different filters used 
for respirators and workmen ofter 
prefer to protect themselves with 
a towel or handkerchief tied 
around their faces. In the pro- 
posed tests by the Bureau of Mines 
fine particles, such as compose to- 
baeco smoke, and fine material 
dusts suspended in air will be fil- 
tered with the different materials. 
The relative effectiveness of the 
filters will be noted as well as their 
resistance to passage of air and 
tendency to clog. The information 
obtained may be used to design 
more effective dust respirators.— 
News Letter. 


LANDIS GRANTS REHEARING 


Chicago. — Judge Landis has 
granted a rehearing of the arbitra- 
tion proceedings in which he served 
as arbitrator and cut the wages of 
workers in the building trades of 
this city about 1214 per cent. and 
changed their working conditions. 
Both the Building Construction 
Employers’ Association and the 
Associated Builders have protested 
against his decision to rehear the 
question.—News Letter. 








One hundred publishers adopted 
a resolution yesterday and submit- 
ted it to the Association of New 
York Employing Printers asking a 
reduction of the present wage 
scale to be agreed upon by concilia- 
tion or arbitration.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 





Exports to Europe fell off last 
year nearly $1,500,000,000.—Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 
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The fight between the International Union and the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany is still on, or just the same as it was for the past year. No settle- 
ment has been made and we hope that our members, friends and the 
working people in general will patronize tea and coffee companies that 
are fair to organized labor. If there are no union drivers in your dis- 
trict, buy those necessities from the chain stores, but, above all, re- 
member there has been no settlement between the Jewel Tea Compafy 
and the Internationa! Union. 


A peaceful adjustment of any dispute is better than going to ex- 
tremes. 


The man or the organization that is continuously looking for fight 
soon runs up against it, and finds when it is too late it would have been 
better to have endeavored to settle the matter by peaceful methods. 


Hold yourself together in emergencies—the cool head usually comes 
out the victor. 





Let the other fellow do the shouting and the swearing, he soon 
wears out, and then you, fully controlling yourself, can win almost any 
battle. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 
Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ....  ° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 4150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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